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fellow-beings The worst foe of man is man himself. Under peculiar 

circumstances some savage races have lived in such small and fluid groups 

that on the whole they have succeeded in avoiding each other Many 

savage tribes only unite in the presence of a common danger, and fear is 
always a potent force in developing functional bonds of union. 

I shall hope to learn whether this author concludes that he is wrong 
and that Professor Giddings is right. 

If space permitted, I might comment at length on some of the 
crudenesses which the book betrays. Examples would be the notion 
of biology implied on page 15; the harmony (?) of the logical and 
the chronological (pp. 14, 15); the resurrection of the bugaboo "bio- 
logical organism" (p. 32 etpassini); the solemn rejection of the term 
" social cohesion " (p. 64), and then the extended exploitation of the 
parallel term "natural selection" (221-264). A brief conference with 
any intelligent biologist would inform our author that "natural selec- 
tion" is today a problem not a solution. Sociology is, therefore, 
simply pointed to unexplored facts by either of the contrasted phrases. 

The chapter which seems to me most successful is that on "The 
Social Mind." It is more objective and therefore more valuable than 
the chapter under the same title in Professor Giddings' book. 

In spite of the reservations expressed and implied above I welcome 
the book and heartily recommend it to beginners and teachers of 
beginners in sociology. 

Albion W. Small. 



Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers. Von Dr. A. Schaffle. 

Zweite Auflage. Erster Band ; Allgemeine Sociologie, pp. 

xiv-t-571: M. 12. Zweiter Band; Spezielle Sociologie, 

pp. vii+656: M. 12. Tubingen, 1896. Verlag der H. 

Laupp'schen Buchhandlung. 
The first edition of this work is known by name to everybody in 
this country who has pretended to study sociology. It would surprise 
me to receive proof that twenty people in the United States have a 
first-hand acquaintance with the substance of the four volumes. Just 
enough is known about them to permit wholesale misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation. Since the present edition is compressed, in 
two volumes, to about half the bulk of its predecessor, and since the 
impression has been gaining ground that it may, after all, be worth 
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while to understand Schaffle, it is likely that he will presently get from 
Americans the attention that he deserves. To this end it is to be 
hoped that an English translation of the new edition will soon appear. 
The most striking change in treatment in this second edition is in 
withdrawal of physiological analogies and terminology. To such extent 
has this been carried that it will doubtless be hailed as an admission of 
former error by many who have made Schaffle the target of their ridicule. 
On the contrary, the author himself says that he has not changed his 
general conception of sociology in the slightest during the twenty 
years since he published his first edition. I predict that Bau und Leben 
will be a second time epoch-making. It first, along with Lilienfeld's 
Gedanken uber die Socialwissenschaft der Zukunft, compelled attention 
to organic analogies. It will now teach what Schaffle and his friends 
have incessantly asserted, viz., that the tracing of these analogies is 
not the essence of sociology, but merely the most vivid method of pre- 
senting the phenomena of society in such form that the actual prob- 
lems of sociology will appear. The analogies and terms suggested 
by them are tools of research and report, not solutions of problems. 
More than this, it will be seen before long that the men who have been 
accused of trying to found sociology on biology, because they have 
made more or less use of Schaffle's method of physiological expression, 
have really been more consistent in leaving biology to its proper sphere 
than many of their critics who have been scandalized by alleged attempts 
to make society a zoological species. The metaphors emphasize obvi- 
ous analogies between social relations and physiological relations. 
They are used as spurs to scientific curiosity, so as to facilitate dis- 
covery of the limits of analogy, and thus of the distinctively social 
phenomena. Is this more dangerous than assumption of immature, 
unsanctioned, and even discredited biological conclusions as safe 
premises for sociological deductions? A large amount of pseudo- 
biology has been exploited of late by sociological prudes who credit 
themselves with prodigious virtue for straining out the gnat of organic 
metaphor while they swallow whole caravans of condemned biological 
camels. Men of Schaffle's school have been more willing than many of 
their critics to wait until biologists have been agreed among them- 
selves about biological facts. The critics have often not only tried to 
graft sociology upon what they supposed to be biology, but they have 
tried to sprout that biology out of their own unfertilized brains. I 
believe that candid study of this new edition of Bau und Leben will do 
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much to end unedifying contentions about things upon which there is 
more radical and general agreement than the disputants imagine. 
After a terminology peculiarly and literally appropriate to social rela- 
tions shall have been invented, it will be found that none can adopt 
that language with less modification of anything essential in their for- 
mer conceptions than Schaffle and those who owe most to his leader- 
ship. If the men who feel free to condemn him had read his first 
edition they would have found in his own explanations anticipation of 
everything important in the criticisms of his enemies. Since these 
externalities are of no essential value in his own estimate, and since he 
has now put his analysis in more matter-of-fact form, it is to be hoped 
that the sociologists who have disposed of him so summarily hitherto 
will realize that they may possibly learn something by looking at the 
world for a while through his eyes. 

In a few paragraphs * Schaffle makes his programme perfectly clear. 
Sociology, in his view, has for its task the construction of a philosophy 
of the special social sciences. The completion of this task obviously 
waits on the completion of those special sciences. This almost self- 
evident proposition is still denied by the speculative sociologists. The 
denial involves the naive assumption that generalizations of the second 
power, so to speak, can be positive, although generalizations of the 
first power, out of which they are derived, may still be hypothetical, or 
even if the simpler generalizations have not been reached. Schaffle's 
position, if I understand it, might be illustrated in this way. If dis- 
coverable factors in a given social condition are, first, an economic 
impulse, second, a conscious political purpose, third, certain racial 
affinities or antipathies, fourth, definite ethical tradition ; acquaintance 
with the characteristic action of each of these factors is a condition of 
solving the problem of their combined action. By how much more is 
a general theory of social reactions dependent upon knowledge of the 
elements of those reactions 1 

Schaffle replies at the outset to three leading objections ; first, there 
is no need of a science of society, in addition to psychology, i. e., to the 
science of the psychical life of the individual ; second, a general soci- 
ology implicitly rejects the claims of the special social sciences ; third, 
a philosophy of the totality of special social sciences is superfluous. 
The answers are, in brief, first, the human individual detached from 
community with others is unthinkable ; in all probability individual 

1 Vol. I, Book I, Sec. I. 
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reason is in a true sense a social product. Conversely society is by no 
means merely the product of the individual mind. The solemnity 
with which variations of this perception have been heralded as newly 
found correctives of errors in sociological doctrine, is like nothing so 
much as the pompousness of a precocious chicken cackling over a nest 
egg which she mistakes for her own production. Schaffle has been so 
inconsiderate as to have made commonplace for twenty years some of 
the most pretentious recent original contributions to psychological 
sociology. Second, the men who are most interested in developing 
general sociology are most intelligent and efficient in encouraging 
further development of the special sciences. Third, instead of being 
a superfluity, a general philosophy of society is proved to be necessary 
by the undeniable provincialism of each of the special social sciences, 
in default of the general philosophy in which they might find correla- 
tion. 

Social observation must be guided, according to Schaffle, under 
two categories, "one which considers the social body and its func- 
tions apart from the facts of continuous change, growth, and decay, 
and accordingly attempts to gain a general morphology, physiology, 
and psychology of society." To be sure the author at this point drops 
into biological metaphor, but he means simply the forms and processes 
displayed in continuous human association. With these metaphors he 
imports nothing into the facts which is not recognized, for example, 
by Dr. Simmel in his societary geometry or crystallography, and by Dr. 
Ross in his analysis of social control. The second category is that of 
development, which considers the social body and its functions in the 
process of evolution, both past and future, and which founds a doctrine 
of social evolution. 

Both conceptions modify Schaffle's procedure, not only in the gen- 
eral part (Vol. I), but also in the special analysis of divisions of social 
life in Volume II. The general portion of the work is accordingly 
divided into two main divisions ; first, a general analysis of existing 
social structure ; second, an historical analysis of the most significant 
phenomena of social evolution. In the special part of the work each 
chief division of social phenomena is considered in this double aspect, 
so far as the author's knowledge permits. 

The explanation contained in the section already quoted concludes 
substantially as follows : " Obviously sociology cannot succeed com- 
pletely in the first attempt. The treasures of the separate and special 
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social sciences are at present so far from philosophic concentration 
according to empirically constructive methods, they are to such extent 
still subordinate to speculation, that similar and unified treatment of 
the material of all the special sciences is at present impossible. This 
by no means precludes attempting a preliminary unified survey of the 
whole, as an impulse to more complete and symmetrical attainment of 
the end. This is undertaken in the first or general part of the work." 
Nor does Schaffle regard himself as estopped from attempting further, 
in the special part, to show the position within the whole which belongs 
to the phenomena appropriate to each particular science. More than 
this, he attempts to draw somewhat in detail the specifications of those 
groups of phenomena (economic and administrative) with which he is 
technically familiar. He thus proposes a method of cooperation by 
which specialists may combine to construct their analyses of abstracted 
portions of social reality into an objectively true representation of the 
totality of social activities. At the same time he furnishes a salutary 
object lesson to those provincials who are devoted to a fraction of 
social knowledge, and proclaim for that fraction exclusive right to the 
name sociology. 

The contrast between Schaffle's method and the speculative 
method should be emphasized in this connection. Schaffle would have 
the phenomena of individual psychology expounded by psychologists, 
the phenomena of ethnic development by the ethnologists, the phe- 
nomena of ethical tradition by specialists in comparative ethics, the 
phenomena of artistic development by experts in aesthetic history and 
philosophy, the phenomena of religion by investigators of comparative 
religion, etc. Whatever be the classifications of social activities finally 
adopted, it will be the business of some sociologists to work out the 
problems of actual interrelation between the forces abstracted from the 
concrete whole in consideration of these distinguishable elements of 
reality. The speculative method assumes the general equation, and 
proceeds to deduce from it facts and formulas of special phenomena 
which investigators in these fields can neither observe nor verify. 

It is customary with a certain order of critics to say of Schaffle : 
" After all he has only described social phenomena." These wise folks 
would have science interpret phenomena without first describing them. 
To their minds a beginning of setting social facts in order, in their real 
relations, is an achievement of so mean merit that it may be passed over 
with contempt in the haste for final results. All the maturer sciences 
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have had to grow by educating investigators out of this unscientific 
prejudice. Schaffle will be held in higher honor when sociology has 
enlisted its share of investigators who understand the importance of 
correct beginnings. 

Albion W. Small. 



Annates de L'Institut International de Sociologie, Publiees sous la 
direction de Rene Worms, Secretaire General. II, Travaux 
du Second Congres, tenu a Paris en Sep. -Oct., 1895. Paris, V. 
Giard et E. Briere. Pp. 462. 7 fr. 

The contents of this second volume compare very favorably with 
those of the first. Nearly every paper is valuable and the condensed 
remarks of extemporaneous critics occasionally contain nuggets of 
wisdom. The chief titles are : The Different Conceptions of Sociology, 
Rene* Worms ; The Method of Sociology, S. R. Steinmetz ; The Lan- 
guage of Sociology, G. Combes de Lestrade; Individualism and the 
Forms of Marriage, M. Abrikossoff ; The Matriarcate, Ed. Wester- 
mark; The Family, its Genesis and Evolution, Louis Gumplowicz; 
The Historical Transition from Collective Property to Individual Prop- 
erty, Maxime Kovalewsky ; Is there a Law of the Evolution of Political 
Forms ? Paul de Lilienfeld ; The Evolution of the Idea of Aristocracy, 
Raoul de la Grasserie ; The Law of Revolutionary Retrospection, in 
Comparison with Tarde's Theory of Imitation, C. De Krauz ; The Ori- 
gin of Races and the Division of Labor, Mgcislas Golberg; and finally 
a notable symposium upon Crime as a Social Phenomenon, by MM. 
Ferdinand Toennies, Enrico Ferri, R. Garofalo, J. J. Tavares de Mad- 
eiros, and F. Puglia. 

In the course of his paper and in closing the discussion (p. 75) M. 
Tarde takes the hopeful view that the differences in terms and classifi- 
cations do not amount to as radical and serious disagreement about 
the scope and method of sociology as would appear. M. Piche (p. 67) 
proposes the term Societology (Socigtologie) to denote the natural his- 
tory of societies, and would apply the term sociology to " the science of 
social forms, the laws of which are to be derived by experimentation " 
and subsequently applied. Dr. Steinodetz compresses into four pages 
(77-80) some very sensible remarks which it would be worth while for 
every sociologist in the United States to consider. They remind me of 
criticisms which Professor Powers has made on several occasions ; the 



